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HAUNTED GREEN BAY HISTORY 


BY LYNN AUSTIN 

Guest commentary 
here is a spiri- 
tual aspect to 
all cemeteries, 
and to address 


them overlook- 


ing this perspective is 
an error. They are holy 
places deserving of rev- 
erence and respect. 
They remind us of our 
mortality. They remind 
us that this same thing 
will one day happen to 
us, as well. 

On Saturday I visited 
the cemetery, Woodlawn 
Cemetery in Allouez to 
be exact. I am not sure I 
can convey what hap- 
pens, the emotions, 
when you visit the 
gravesite of someone 
you love, It is a hum- 
bling experience. For 
me it is a spiritual 
place, my young daugh- 
ter’s remains lie there. 
What kind of people 
would desecrate a ceme- 
tery? 

History accounts are 
almost always subjec- 
tive, as they are most 
often told from the per- 
spective of the victori- 
ous, and those who hold 
the most power. It 
stands to reason that 
this would be so, as peo- 
ple that are conquered 
are generally silenced. 

In doing research on 
the early history of our 
area, I came upon the 
Oct. 21, 1886, Green Bay 
Advocate article that ap- 
pears elsewhere on this 
page, “Struck a ceme- 
tery.” It reveals a case in 
which not only is a com- 
munity dispossessed, 
but even the memory of 
its existence is also 
wiped away. I think you 
will find it gives a most 
accurate account of 
what took place. 

This, unfortunately, 
addressed only the 
southern end of “The 
Old French Cemetery.” 
The former Green Bay 
Mayor Arthur Neville 
was one of the organiz- 
ers of The Green Bay 
Water Co,and was its 
secretary for many 
years. He wrote con- 
cerning another area of 
this cemetery that had 
also been trenched. He 
and his father, J.C. 
Neville, also a former 
Green Bay mayor, and 11 
other prominent, 
wealthy area men 
owned the Waterworks 
until the city of Green 
Bay purchased their pri- 
vate company in 1920. 
Their Waterworks 
Pumping Station was lo- 
cated on top of the 
cemetery. 

Years later, shortly be- 
fore his death, ina 
Green Bay Press- 
Gazette article dated 
May 19, 1924, Arthur 
Neville writes: 

Bodies Under 
Pavement 

In making the excava- 
tions for water mains on 
Adams St. in 1886-7 a 
number of bodies were 
disinterred, between the 
north line of Crooks St. 
and Chicago St. and 
were reinterred in the 
street, but beyond future 
disturbance. Many bod- 
ies still lie under the 
pavement of Adams St. 
and the abutting lawns 
and gardens, where it is 
hoped they will rest in 


peace. 
The original water 
mains were made out of 
wood, 12-16 inches wide. 
By 1897 the privately 
owned Green Bay Water 
Co.began using cast- 
iron mains, and the 
wood mains were re- 
placed, again running 
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An illustration showing the old Episcopal Mission buildings in Gree 
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Monument would 
preserve memory 
of Old French Cemetery 
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n Bay is contained in the “Proceedings of Domestic and 


Foreign Missionary Society 1832." The accompanying information states that the cost of erecting a two-story “family man- 
sion,” two schoolhouses (one for boys and one for girls), a barn and attached shed, and a washing/baking building was 


$8,940.97. Submitted 


Oct. 21, 1886: Struck a cemetery 


The water works trenchers on 
Tuesday morning struck an old 
cemetery on Adams Street, in front 
of where EW. Basche’s new residence 
is being erected, near the corner of 
Cass Street. The skulls and other 
bones are in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. Pieces of decayed wood indicate 
that the bodies were coffined, but the 
wood is so nearly gone that it could 
not be told of what kind it is. On in- 
quiry of Mr. John Jacobs whether it 
was an Indian burying ground, he 
informs us that 50 years ago every 
class buried there, both Indians and 
whites. The bones are two feet or less 
below the surface, from which we 
judge that during the last half cen- 
tury the sand must have washed 
away into the river to a depth of 
three or four feet. 

Since the above was in type we 
have talked with Mrs. L. Martin, a 
French lady who has resided here 

for many years. She informs us that 


this was the first Catholic cemetery 
here and she can remember when 
burials were made in it, more than 
50 years ago. We have found further 
corroboration of the fact. The vil- 
lage of Astor, which included this 
ground, was platted Nov. 5, 1835, on 
land which formerly belonged to the 
Grignon family and Judge Lawe, 
but which had been seized by the 
American Fur Co. for a debt. The 
village of Astor, now part of Green 
Bay, was incorporated by John 
Jacob Astor, Ramsey Crooks and 
Robert Stuart. Many buildings 
were erected in that and the two or 
three years following. The Astor 
House was built in 1837 and burned 
in 1857. About the year 1836 the plot 
of ground now used as a cemetery 
in Shantytown (town of Allouez) 
was purchased and most of the re- 
mains removed there from the Astor 
cemetery, since which time there 
have been no interments here. It is 


probable, however, that only those 
were removed whose friends were 
able or willing to bear the expense 
and the streets were laid out and the 
buildings erected right over the re- 
mains of the others. Occasionally, 
in digging a post hole, well or foun- 
dation for a building, human re- 
mains have been found. 

The water-works trench here runs 
north and south and the graves 
found — about 15 in number run 
east and west — and were intersect- 
ed by the trench. At first the bones 
were carelessly thrown out of the 
trench with the earth, but when the 
facts became known, boxes were 
provided and some of the old resi- 
dents carefully gathered them and 
put them promiscuously into the 
boxes. The Catholic priests also in- 
terested themselves and caused the 
remains to be re-interred in the 
cemetery at Allouez. 

— Green Bay Advocate 


through the cemetery 
and leaving the wood 
mains in the ground. So 
we see the occupants of 
The Old French Ceme- 
tery were not likely to 
be left to rest in peace. 


Early history 

In an attempt to more 
completely understand 
the events described in 
the “Struck a cemetery” 
article and how the old- 
est documented ceme- 
tery in Wisconsin could 
be built over, it becomes 
necessary to give vari- 
ous accounts provided 
by some of the first 
Americans who arrived 
in the area shortly after 
the close of the War of 
1812. 

In December 1817 
Samuel A. Storrow, 
while employed by the 
Army, wrote this in his 
report to Maj. Gen. 
Jacob Brown: “Below 
the fort, towards the bay, 
is an extensive prairie 
bordering the river, on 
the banks of which 
there is a growth of wild 
rice; above it there is a 
meager settlement of 
French Canadians inter- 
mingled with the na- 
tives. During the late 
war this unhappy 
colony experienced 
every misery to which 
its contiguity to the sav- 
ages could subject it. 
Most of the inhabitants 
enrolled themselves 
with the Indian war- 
riors. ... In conversing 
with this outcast people, 
I was surprised at their 
devotion to the land of 
their fathers, although 
the memory of no man 
living reaches to the pe- 
riod of the connection. 
The lapse of half a cen- 
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tury, which has made 


willing to pay, and they 


whiskey, which is de- 
them the property of will only be able to pay stroying the Indians & 
two different Govern- those back through a which they cannot resist 
ments, affords nothing cession of lands.” — & said that the first 
to obliterate their tradi- whites they were ac- 
tionary remembrance of School scandal quainted with did not sell 
France, their primitive In 1834 the Rev. Jackson them rum (the French) 
country. Their liveli- Kemper, an Episcopal —the British sold them 
hoods are derived from bishop, was sent to Green some but not much — but 
the fur trade...” Bay to investigate the the Americans will sell it 

Moving back in time child abuse at the gov- to them as long as they 
to the year 1800, in the ernment/Episcopal-run have any furs.” 

PBS series “We Shall Re- Indian Boarding School Who were some of 
main” the narrator ex- that had resulted in crim- these people whose final 
plained, “a systematic inal charges filed against resting place was unfor- 
policy of land loss and several school adminis- tunately in the way of 
dispossession was soon trators. In March 1833a big money? Family 

put into place by Ameri- 9-year-old Menominee/ names such as Brunette, 
can politicians, eager to Ojibwa student, my Kelso, Carron, Cham- 
effect the transfer of great-grandfather’s peau, DuCharm, Pau- 
land any way they could brother, had died at the quette, Greenwood, 

“er school and been buried Hamelin, Gardipee, 

In that same episode of that same afternoon in Richards, Deguire, Mar- 
the PBS series, historian “The Old French Ceme- tins, Johnson, Chevalier, 
Stephen Warren stated, tery.” Milotte, Gerardin, 

“I don’t think we appre- Following this, on LeSage, Gagnon, 
ciate just how ruthless Christmas Eve, 11 boys Bouchard, Lawe, Porlier, 
Thomas Jefferson was were stripped of their Allie, Devilliers, Lavalley, 
as president in 1801, and outer clothing and Vieau, Dousman, Beleau 
how ruthless folks like whipped on their bare —the list goes on and on. 
Jefferson’s territorial backs — some 15, others Family members of the 
governor, William 20 and others 25 stripes Potawatomie, Menomi- 
Henry Harrison, were in — confined for the night, nee, Ojibwa, Ho-Chunk, 
the period specifically with the whipping being Miami, Sauk and Fox all 
after 1800. The Ameri- repeated again on Christ- were buried at the Old 
cans employed what was mas Day. Kemper found French Cemetery at La 
called the ‘factory sys- the children were under- Baye. 
tem.’ And what that nourished, “having no There are many liter- 
meant was the establish- fresh meat for weeks, the ary references that voice 
ment of government school having no mo- the inappropriateness of 
forts throughout the old lasses, no Indian meal, & the desecration of ceme- 
Northwest where the but little milk.” Littleof teries in lands attained 
government would ac- the money was being through conquest. How- 
cept furs in exchange for spent on the children, ever, the John Jacob 
goods. Andit becamea and they were not appro- Astor Co. did not seem to 
way of making native priately clothed for the possess this type of spiri- 
people into debtors of frigid weather. A few tual conscience. 
the United States. And years later, the school Astor, a millionaire 
when Thomas Jefferson was closed. from New York, had suc- 
becomes president, in While at Green Bay, cessfully lobbied Con- 
his first term he writes Bishop Kemper had ad- gress to give his compa- 
William Henry Harrison dressed an older Menom- ny, The American Fur 
and says, you know, es- inee chief named Big Trade Co., a monopoly on 
sentially, ‘Through the Wave. Kemper wrote in the western fur trade by 
factory system, native his notebook that the making it illegal for any- 
people will incur debts chief “blamed the whites one other than an Ameri- 
beyond what they are for the introduction of can citizen to engage in 
d g 


the fur trade on Ameri- 
can soil. At this time the 
American government 
viewed the local citizens, 
living on their own 
homelands, as foreigners 
and forbid them to carry 
on the main source of 
local revenue in Wiscon- 
sin, the fur trade. The re- 
sult was predictable. 


Monument planned 

We are faced with an 
ethical problem in our 
community. We have Wis- 
consin’s oldest document- 
ed cemetery in our near- 
east side downtown area. 
It dates back to an age be- 
fore there was European 
contact with the indige- 
nous people. French no- 
bility were buried there 
after a war that occurred 
in our downtown in 1733. 

The “Father of Wiscon- 
sin” is buried there, and 
his father before him. Os- 
kinananotame, the 
daughter of the Menomi- 
nee chief who owned all 
of this surrounding area, 
is buried there. Her hus- 
band, Joseph Leroy, built 
our oldest standing build- 
ing in our state, now lo- 
cated at Heritage Hill 
State Historical Park in 
Allouez. 

For well over 200 years, 
until its close in 1838, this 
cemetery was the location 
where families both Na- 
tive American and white 
buried their husbands 
and wives, fathers and 
mothers, sons and daugh- 
ters, infants, as well as or- 
phans and the fatherless. 
Both the very aged and 
the young were laid to 
rest here from time-before 
recorded history u e 
coming of the Ameri- 
cans, the John Jacob 
Astor Co. and its 
representatives, the land 
speculators from New 
York. 

We have a tendency to 
resist facing the true na- 
ture of our American 
forefathers. Our first five 
presidents, with the ex- 
ception of John Adams, 
were all slave owners. 
Even while they held of- 
fice as president, they 
owned slaves. At the time 
of his death, George 
Washington owned 316 
slaves. 

In the book by Chica- 
go’s North Park College 
Professor Soong-Chan 
Rah, “The Next Evangeli- 
calism,” he writes, “We 
are quick to deal with the 
symptoms of sin in 
America, but oftentimes 
are unwilling to deal with 
the original sin of Ameri- 
ca: namely the kidnap- 
ping of Africans to use as 
slave labor, and usurping 
of lands belonging to Na- 
tive Americans and sub- 
sequent genocide of in- 
digenous peoples.” 

As John Dawson as- 
serts in “Healing Ameri- 
ca’s Wounds,” “We have 
our own unfinished busi- 
ness, particularly with 
Native Americans and 
Afro-Americans.” 

The La Baye Historical 
Research Committee, 
along with The Mayor’s 
Beautification Commit- 
tee, has been extensively 
researching “The Old 
French Cemetery at La 
Baye” and is establishing 
a fund to purchase some 
of the land on the ceme- 
tery site, in the hopes of 
setting up a monument 
listing the names of all 
known persons having 
been buried there. It is 
our hope that in so doing 
we can raise the value of 
all human life in our com- 
munity and undo a small 
portion of the damage 
that was done by John 
Jacob Astor, his company 
and their representatives. 
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